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ABSTRACT 

A study to obtain follow-up information on graduates 
from small Iowa school districts was conducted in 1988 to identify 
rural youth's "educational pathways" during the first 5 years after 
high school graduation. The sample of high school graduates was 
randomly drawn from ll of 98 rural Iowa school districts with an 
enrollment fewer than 300. The initial sampling was 236 rural Iowa 
students from the graduating class of 1983; of these, 221 were 
contacted, and 174 responded, a response rate of 81%. A survey 
instrument was constructed using questions from the ongoing "High 
School and Beyond" stue-y. Data were collected Vxa telephone 
precontact with three followups and a site visit to school districts. 
Respondents were categorized into persisters and non-persisters in 
two-ye .r and four-year programs, and were compared on the following 
characteristics: family background; influence of significant others 
(familial); other infPaence (extra-familial); student 
characteristics; and high school and college background. Results 
indicate that 80% of the respondents enrolled in a post-secondary 
institution during the first five years after high school graduation, 
and 26.4% withdrew from a post-secondary institution before program 
completion. Of the rural students who matriculated in post-secondary 
institutions, approximately 75% persisted until they completed their 
degrees, significantly higher than the national average of 50%. This 
document contains 18 references and Appendices including a summary of 
methodology, the questionnaire and two tables. (ALL) 
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Introduction 



In the past, researchers have painted a rather bleak picture of the educational 
attainment of rural youth. Indeed, research on rural schools has raised questions about 
the ability of small rural schools to provide an adequate basic education for their 
students and prepare them for college. Several researchers (Ayleworth & Blomm, 1976; 
King, 1963; Sewell, 1963; Sher, 1978) have reported factors thought to contribute to 
lower academic achievement among rural students, such as lack of curricular d'- ity 
and a paucity of college preparatory courses. Further, previous research has indicated 
that rural students possess traits often associated with academic failure and are more 
likely to drop out of college before completion (Ayleworth & Bloom, 1976; Brown, 1985). 
McLaughlin (1970) noted that a disproportionate number of rural college students 
"exhibited depressive reactions" to their post-secondary experience. 

Unfortunately, little research examines in detail the "educational pathways" of rural 
youth. In general, there is a lack of follow-up information on the educational 
attainment of rural high school graduates. Research is needed that carefully examines 
rural school graduates' matriculation, persistence, and withdrawal rates in post-secondary 
institutions in order for college and university personnel to deal adequately with ^hcse 
students. In addition, research needs to describe rural students on a number of 
important variables that are related to educational persistence and attrition. 

Policy decisions affecting the future of small rural schools, especially in regions such as 
the Midwest with substantial rural populations, must be guided by empirical research on 
small or rural schools and the students who attend them. The present study, supported 
by the North Central Regional Educational Laboratory, was specifically designed to 
obtain follow-up information on rural youth in Iowa from school districts with 
enrollments of less than 300. In the summary report of this study (Elliott, Schoncrt, 
Bills, 1988) we describe rural Iowa youth as differing on a number of important 
outcomes suggested by previous research (Aylesworth & Bloom, 1976) of rural youth. 

The purpose of this paper is to fully describe the "educational pathways" of rural youth 
in Iowa. We examine the first five years after high school graduation. MacBrnyne 
(1987) suggests that because rural communities can differ markedly from each other, 
research is needed that utilizes quite narrowly defined samples. Consequently, wc make 
modest claims for the generalizability of our data beyond rural Iowa. Although this 
research does pertain to Iowa youth, we think the results should generalize, at the least, 
to other comparable (however construed) settings in the Midwest. Although the rural 
Midwest (in particular the NCREL states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
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Ohio» and Wisconsin) is hardly undifferentiated^ there seems to be enough similarities in 
terms of high school dropout ratcs» college attendance patterns, ethnic and racial 
composition (although to a lesser extent), and what is perhaps a vaguely defined 
Midwestern "ethos" to permit us to generalize our findings with some caution to the rural 
Midwest. There is no substitution, of course, for replication in other settings.^ Because 
of the lack of descriptive rural research (Nachtigal, 1979) we are providing "profiles" of 
typical rural Iowa youths within four descriptive educational categories: 

1. Two-year Attenders 

a. Persistcrs : All students who matriculated into a program requiring two 
years or less and persisted until grj^duation. 

b. Nonoersisters: All students who matriculated into a program "-equiring two 
years or less and subsequently withdrew from an institution, at least once, 
prior to completion of a program. 

' 2. Four-year Attenders^ 

a. Persisters: All students who matriculated into a four-year institution and 
persisted until graduation. 

b. Nonoersisters: All students who matriculated into a four-year institution 
and subsequently withdrew from the institution, at least once, prior to 
completion of a program. 

Using these four categories, we examine and compare respondents on the following 
characteristics: family background, significant other influence (familial), other 
influence (extra familial), student characteristics, and high ^chool and college 
background. It should be noted that these are not mutually exclusive categories because 
some students attended both two-year and four-year instit'otions at different times. 



1. There is no way to provide a precise estimate of the generalizability of our findings. 
The most comprehensive source of American educational statistics, the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement's Digest of Educational Statistics, presents an 
enormous amount of data that allows comparisons between states, but nowhere draws 
urban-rural distinctions. 

2. Of course, wc realize that more recently the average length of enrollment for students 
to earn a bachelor's degree is approximately five years. 
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Method 



This study was designed to elicit a better understanding of the educational paths taken 
by the graduates of small rural high schools in Iowa during the first five years 
following graduation. Because we have described our research methodology in 
considerable detail in another paper (Elliott, Schonert, Bills, 1988), we outline only the 
most salient aspects here. We have reproduced the full methodology section of that 
paper as Appendix A in this report. 

Sample Selection 

Wc began our sample selection by randomly selecting 11 rural Iowa school districts with 
enrollments of less than 300 from a population of 98 such districts ( Iowa Education 
Directory. 1986-1987 School Year). We collected information on the graduating class of 
1983. Although education may not be entirely complete five years out of high school, by 
this point students can be expected to at least be on somewhat established "pathways." 
Moreover, we selected 1983 rural graduates because we felt that they were close enough 
to their high school experiences to be able to reflect upon them accurately. 

Respondents 

Our initial sampling frame consisted of 236 rural Iowa students from the graduating 
class of 1983. Out of this sample we were able to contact 221 students. One hundred 
and seveniy-four students returned completed surveys, for a response rate of 81 percent. 
These surveys comprise the data for this study. 

Survey Instrument 

We developed a survey instrument using questions from the ongoing High School and 
Beyond study to gain information from 1983 graduates (National Center for Educational 
Statistics, 1983). These items have all been carefully field tested and have highly 
satisfactory reliability and validity. 

We found it necessary to change the tense on several questions because High School and 
Beyond surveyed students who were still in school, and we surveyed students after their 
high school graduation. Our survey instrument is presented as Appendix B. 
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Data Collection 



Data collection included a telephone precontact and three follow-ups. Following survey 
collection, we conducted on-site visits to the school districts to collect transcript 
information on each respondent and to talk to school personnel (i.e., superintendent, 
principal, or counselor). We did this to determine the dropout rate for the class of 1983 
as well as to elicit further information about the students and the schools. For example, 
in order to check the accuracy of students* responses, we collected information regarding 
students' participation in extracurricular activities and parental educational and 
occupational levels. 

Data Processing and Analysis 

We compiled clear "profiles" of each group (i.e., two-year pcrsister, two-year nonpcrsistcr, 
four-year pcrsister, four-year nonpcrsistcr) by examining frequency distributions by 
group. Because we are not testing hypotheses, we did not formally calculate statistical 
significance tests. We highlight differences that aie of clear, substantive interest. 

Operational Definitions of Variables 

The variables used in the present study have been considered salient by educators and 
researchers investigating educational attainment (Schiamburg, Chin, & Lee, 1988). We 
describe them as follows: 

1. Familv background: Family characteristics while the student was in high 
school, including family composition and parental occupational and educational 
information 

2. Significant others' influence (familiaO: Mothers* work histories while the 
students were in school and students' estimates of how much influence their 
parents had on their future plans 

3. Other influences fnon-familial) : Students' perceptions of others' influences on 
their educational and occupational decisions, and best friends' plans for college 

4. Student characteristics: 

a. Descriptive: Number of siblings and current residence 

b. Achievement: Educational achievement test results from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grades, including ACT and SAT data 

c. Social participation and values: Participation in voluntary groups, and 
several indicators of values 

d. Achievement motivation: Expectation to go to college 



5. High school background: 



a. Academics: High school program and grades 

b. Activities: Hours worked and jobs worked while in high school as well as 
extracurricular participation 

c. High school rating: High school rating by students on school curriculum, 
academic interference, and school ratings 

6. College background: 

a. Academics: Students* estimates of college grades 

b. Post-secondary history: Degrees earned 



Results 

Almost 80 percent of our students enrolled in a post-secondary institution sometime 
during the first five years after high school graduation.^ Between the time they left 
high school and the time of this study, 26.4 percent of the respondents withdrew from a 
post-secondary institution before program completion. In this paper, we consider only 
those students who enrolled in a post-secondary institution. In a companion paper (Bills, 
Schonert, Elliott, 1988) we describe those student who went directly from high school 
into the labor market. 

Two-year Attenders 

As noted above, this category includes all of those students who matriculated into a 
program requiring two years or less. Ninety students (65% of our college attenders) 
constitute this group. Sixty-one students compose the group "two-year persistcrs" 
("persisters" in the remainder of this section. See Table 1 in Appendix C for summary 
information). Twenty-six of these were males (42.6%), and 35 were females (57.4%).^ 
Twenty-nine students compose the group "two-year non-pcrsisters" ("nonpersisters" in the 
remainder of this section). Twelve were males (41.4%) and J 7 were females (58.6%). 
Because these numbers roughl, correspond to the sex comparison of the full sample, 
gender seems unrelated to either attendance or persistence in two-year colleges. Among 
persisters, 39 (63.8%) we. j married and 22 (36.1%) already had their first child. This 
compares with 21 (72.4%) of nonpersisters who had married and 8 (24.1%) who have 
already had their first child. 

3, The number of tables required to summarize all relevant information would be 
cumbersome, so we do not present them here* We summarize t^^ main patterns of 
interest in the text. 

4. There were 69 males (39^7%) and 105 females (60.3%) In our total sample; therefore, 
percentages regarding gender must be interpreted with caution. 
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Family Background 

Persisters and nonpersisters generally lived with both parents during high school. 
Fathers of both persisters and nonpersisters were farmers (41% and 38%) and their 
mothers were primarily homemakers (30% and 28%) or clerical workers (18% and 17%). 
The highest level of education among most parents was a high school diploma (over 50% 
ot the parents in each group). The fathers of nonpersisters had attended vocational or 
trade school at higher rates than other parents. The mothers of noup^?rsisters were about 
twice as likely to have attended a four-year college (21%) than the mothers of persisters 
(11.5%). 

Significant Other Influence (Familial) 

The mothers of persisters were more likely than those of nonpersisters to work full-time 
before and during our respondents* elementary and high school years. However, among 
both groups, the majority of mothers did not work before students* elementary school 
enrollment. 

Among persisters, the majority of both mothers and fathers were identified as 
influencing post-high school plans "a great deal" whereas the majority of parents of 
nonpersisters were only "somewhat" influential. In addition, the majority of students in 
both groups indicated that their parents thought that the students should "go to college" 
following high school. 

Other Influences (Non-familial) 

Neither persisters nor nonpersisters perceived counselors, military recruiters, college 
lecruiters, or male or female best friends as significantly influencing their post-high 
school plans. Half of the students in both groups indicated that teachers were 
"somewhat" influential, and the others indicated that teachers were "not at all" 
influential. Guidance counselors, teachers, friends, and relatives thought that students 
in both groups should "go to college" right after high school. NxOst of the students in 
both categories indicated that their closest friend in high school planned to attend 
college. 
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Student Characteristics 



Descriptive. The vast majority of both groups considered themselves "somewhat" or 
Very" religious. The majority of persisters and nonpersisters had between three and 
four siblings and currently reside in a rural community or small city. 

Achievement Tests. Achievement test scores (K-12) showed significant differences 
between the two groups. The scores of persisters ranged from a percentile score of 42 to 
52, v/hereas nonpersisters* scores ranged from 55 to 63. The mean ACT composite scores 
for persisters and nonpersisters were 18.1 (ranging from 9 to 26) and 19.7 (ranging from 
15 to 25) respectively. We will address this finding in the discussion. 

Social Participation. Very few respondents in either group have participated in 
organizations other than church and sport-related since leaving high school. 

All of the nonpersisters and 87 percent of persisters indicated that finding the right 
person to marry and having a happy family life was "very Important" in their lives. 
This was followed closely in importance by "success in my line of work" among both 
groups. This contrasts witi the small percentages of respondents (23% of persisters and 
17% on nonpersisters) indicating that having lots of money was "very important." 

Achievem ent Motivation. In the twelfth grade, the majority of both groups (82%) 
expected to go to college. Just four years earlier, 33 percent of persisters and 41 percent 
of nonpersisters "had not thought ab;)ut" attending college. In addition, the majority of 
both groups desired and expected to attend college the fall following their high school 
graduation. Subsequently, 66 percent of persisters and 79 percent of nonpersisters 
attended college that fall. 

High School Background 

Academics. The majority of persisters and nonpersiste 3 were enrolled in a "general" 
program during high school. Persisters received grades that were "about half B and half 
C" (34%) or "mostly B" (23%). Nonpersisters received grades that were "half B and half 
• C" (41%) or "half A and half B" (21%). 
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Activities. Students in both groups worked between 1 and 14 hours a week in lawn care, 
farm work, manual labor, or service jobs while in high school. Students participated in 
a variety of extracurricular activities in high school, particularly varsity athletics, band 
or orchestra, chorus or dance, school newspaper or yearbook, and church activities. Very 
few students participated in cheerleading, hobby clubs, honorary clubs, subject matter 
clubs, student government, or junior achievement. 

High School Rating. Persisters were more likely than nonpersisters to believe that school 
should have placed more emphasis on academics (21% to 14%). In addition, persisters 
were twice as likely to "agree strongly" that school provided them with the counseling 
necessary to continue their education. 

Most students in both groups felt that poor study habits were an interference to their 
education. Further, students rated their high school as "good" in regard to conditions of 
buildings and classrooms, library facilities, quality of academic instruction, teacher 
interest in students, and effective and fair discipline. Nonpersisters were more likely 
.than persisters to characterize school spirit as "excellent" (48% to 39%). 

College B ackground. Although all of our nonpersisters withdrew at least once from a 
program requiring two years or less, more than one-third (38%) eventually attained a 
degree. Of this group, two received certificates, four received associate degrees, and 
five students eventually received bachelor's degrees. 

Among persisters, 6 received various types of diplomas, 23 received vocational 
certificates, 20 received associate degrees, and 8 received bachelor's degrees. One of the 
persisters was enrolled in a graduate program at the time of this study. 

When asked for reasons for withdrawal from a post-secondary institution, nonpersisters 
overwhelmingly indicated "could not afford to continue" and "career indecision" as 
reasons for withdrawal. 

Turning to college grades, persisters were more likely than nonpersisters to report 
receiving "half A and half B" (30% to 21%). Equal numbers of both groups reported 
receiving "mostly B," "half B and half C," or "mostly C." None of the persisters reported 
receiving grade that were "half C and'half D" and "mostly D," whereas several of the 
nonpersisters reported receiving such grades while in college. 
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Four-year College Attenders 



As noted earlier, this category includes all of thos^ students who matriculated into a 
program requiring four years or more. Eighty •h.me students (51% of our respondents) 
comprise this group (see Tab^e 2 in Appendix C). Sixty-eight of them are "four-year 
persisters** Cpersisters" in the remainder of this section). Twenty-three of these were 
males (33.8%), and 45 were females (66.2%). Twenty-one students are "four-year 
nonpersisters** Cnonpersisters" in the remainder of this section). Of this total, 5 were 
males (23.8%) and 16 were females (76.2%). Among persistcfs^ 2} (29.5%) were married 
and 7 (10%) already had their first child. This compares with 10 (47.5%) of 
nonpersisters who had married and 3 (14.3%) who had already Lid their first child. Due 
to the fact that two and four-year attenders arc similar on several variables, we will 
address only those findings where they differ significantly. 

Family Background 

Remarkably, every four-year nonpersister lived with both parents during high school. 
This was slightly less likely among persistcrs. Far more persisters than nonpersisters had 
fathers engaged in farming (62% to 48%). Among persisters, the largest single group of 
mothers were employed as homc.^nakers (38%) whereas among nonpersisters the largest 
single group of mothers were employed as clerical workers (24%). By contrast 22 percent 
of the mothers of persisters were employed in clerical positions and 14 percent of the 
mothers of nonpersisters were homemakers. 

Among persisters, the highest level of education achieved by over half of their l athers 
(52%) was high school graduation. This was true for just over a third of their mothers 
(38%). The mothers of both persisters (41%) and nonpersisters (43%) were more likely 
than fathers to attend college (22% and 33%). 

Significant Other Influence (Familial) 

The mothers of nonpersisters were more likely than those of persistcrs to work full-time 
prior to and during the students* elementary and high school years. Among both groups, 
however, the majority of mothers did not work prior to students* elementary school 
enrollment. 
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Mothers and fathers were identified by the majority of both groups as influencing post- 
high school plans "a : *eat deal." In addition, students in both groups indicated that the 
majority of their parents thought that the students should "go to college" following high 
school. 

Other Influences (Non-familial) 

Persisters were more than twice as likely to identify teachers as influencing them "a 
great deal" than were nonpersisters (25% to 10%), Half of the students in both groups 
indicated that teachers were "somewhat" influential. 

Student Characteristics 

Descriptive. The majority of persisters and nonpersisters had between two and three 
siblings and currently rcoide in a rural community or a small city (non-suburban). 

Achievement Tests. The achievement test scores (K-12) of persisteis and nonpersisters 
were similar. The scores of persisters ranged from a percentile score of 69 to 75, 
whereas nonpersisters* scores ranged from 63 to 76. The mean ACT composite scores for 
persisters and nonpersisters were 22.5 (ranging from 13 to 33) and 20.9 (ranging from 11 
to 33), respectively* 

Social Participation, Persisters were almost twice as likely as nonpersisters to participate 
in a sorority or a fraternity (18% to 9%). 

Ninety percent of persisters and 81 percent on nonpersisters indicated that finding the 
right person to marry and having a happy family life was "very important" in their 
lives. This was matched in importance by "success in my line of work" (90%) among 
persisters. Seventy-six percent of nonpersisters rated "success in my line of work," 
"steady friendships," and "steady work" as "very important." Surprisingly, only 21 
percent of persisters and 19 percent of nonpersisters indicated that having lots of money 
was "very important." 

Achievement Motivation. In the twelfth grade, the vast majority of both persisters and 
nonpersisters expected to go to college (97% and 91%). Just four years earlier, almost 
twice as many nonpersisters as persisters "had not though about" attending college (29% 
to 15%). In addition, the overwhelming majority of both groups desired and expected to 
attend college the fall following high school graduation. Subsequently, 87 percent of 
persiSjters and 86 percent of nonpersisters attended college that fall. 
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High School Background 



Academics, The majority of nonpersisters were enrolled in a "college preparatory" 
program during high school whereas persisters were most often enrolled in a "general" 
program during high school. Persisters received grades that were "mostly A" (40%), or 
"half A and half 3" (24%). By comparison, nonpersisters received grades that were 
"mostly B" (34%), "half A and half B" (24%), or "mostly A" (24%). 

Activities. While in high school, the singk largest group of persisters worked 1 to 4 
hovrs a week (35%), compared with nonpersisters where the largesv group worked 15 to 
21 hours a week (33%). In both groups, respondents worked in lawn care, farm work, 
manual labor, or service jobs. Persisters and nonpersisters participated in similar 
numbers of activities while in high school. These included varsity athletics, debating or 
drama, band or orchestra, chorus or dance, school newspaper or yearbook, student 
government, and church activities. Oddly, our group of nonpersisters were consistently 
mere likely to hold leadership positions in the organizations they joined. 

High School Rating. Persisters were somewhat more likely than nonpersisters to credit 
their school with providing them with the counseling they needed to continue their 
education (29% to 19%). 

Persisters were more critical than were nonpersisters of poor teaching as an interference 
in their education (68% to 52%). Most students in both groups believed that poor study 
habits were an interference. Furthermore, both groups of students rated their high 
school as "good" in regard to conditions of buildings and classrooms, library facilities, 
quality of academic instruction, teacher interest in students, and school spirit. 

College Background. Although all of our nonpersisters withdrew at least once from a 
program requiring four years or more, almost three-quarters (71%) of them eventually 
earned a degree. Of this group, three earned vocational certificates, three received 
associate degrees, and eight students eventually received received bachelor*s degrees. In 
addition, one nonpersister was enrolled in a graduate program at the time of the study. 

Among persisters, two earned vocational certificates, eight received associate degrees, 
and fifty-eight earned bachelor's degrees. Three of the persisters were enrolled in a 
graduate program at the time of this study. 
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When asked for reasons for withdrawal from a post-secondary institution, nonpersistcrs 
overwhelmingly indicated career indecision and financial constraints as their reasons for 
withdrawal. If nonpersistcrs changed post-secondary institutions, they gave most often 
as their reason that they either "wanted a less expensive school" or "wanted better career 
opportunities." 

In regard to college grades, persisters were more likely than nonpersistcrs to report 
earning "mostly B" (32% to 19%). The largest single group of nonpersistcrs reported 
earning "half B and half C." Significantly more persisters than nonpersistcrs reported 
receiving "h?*lf A and half B" (21% to 5%), but equal numbers of both groups reported 
earning "mostly A." 

Discussion 

Based on the findings of the present study, many common assumptions about the 
educational attainment of rural youth may be mistaken. Of the rural students who 
matriculated into post-secondary institutions, three-fourths persisted until degree 
completion. Using this as our measure of educational attainment, we found it surprising 
that among the 139 students who matriculated into a post-secondary institution, a total 
of 156 degrees were earned.^ This is especially striking in that almost half of all 
students matriculating into higher education nationwide will leave without ever 
completing a degree (Tinto, 1987). What accounts for the large percentage of degree 
earners in rural Iowa? 

There are two plausible explanations for these high persistence rates. One of these lies 
in the rural family. Austin (1979) suggests that the home is still a powerful determinant 
of a student*s educational dcvclopmen,. Almost all of the students in our study grew up 
in a traditional family unit. Almost all of our respondents who attended post-secondary 
institutions chose to attend a** institution in Iowa. Furthermore, only six percent of our 
college-going respondents attended post-secondary institutions outside of Jowa. This 
finding may indicate the strong pull toward family experienced by the rural youth in 
our study. 



5. Several students in our sample had earned more than one degree. 
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Our findings indicate that the parents of rural Iowa youth exert more influence than 
any other group on the educational decisions of students. Apparently they are 
influencing their offspring toward higher education. Considering that the majority of 
parents had little or no post-secondary education and most are employed in farming or 
blue-collar occupations, it appears that explanations for the high persistence rates must 
be identified elsewhere within the family. Recently, the focus of research has shifted 
from the influence of parental educational and occupational level to the influence of 
what parents actually do in the home to support their child*s education (Schiamberg et 
al. 1988). Additional research is needed to identify specific parental behaviors that 
facilitate persistence. 

Perseverance may be a characteristic of the traditional value system found in our rural 
youth. It may also be an important component for succeeding in college. Although 
many of our students noted the difficulties the> faced at college, such as poor study 
habits and difficult courses, the majority of them completed their education. 
Perseverance is further demonstrated by the fact that most of these students balanced 
extensive extracurricular involvement with a considerable amount of paid employment 
while in high school. Perhaps possessing a high degree of perseverance fostered by the 
traditional rural family allowed the rural students to overcome many of the obstacles 
that would otherwise have interfered with their educational attainment. 

The rural school provides a second explanation for the high persistence rates of rural 
Iowa youth. 'Our findings suggest that the way in which rural students perceive their 
rural schools may have an influence on performance. In spite of our own observation 
that the majority of the schools in this study were aged and lacked updated facilities, 
students were positive in their assessment of school facilities. Indeed, the academic and 
community "ethos" evidenced in rural Iowa schools may be contributing to students* . 
perceptions of their schools (Lightfoot, 1983). That is, the students* perceptions of 
school climate and sense of belonging may outweigh in their minds the importance of 
more "objective" indicators of school quality as determinants of what constitutes a good 
educational experience. We do not intend this as a rationale for a failure to invest in 
school facilities, but rather ar> a recognition that more goes into making a good school 
than tangible resources. 
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Rural communities and schools clearly differ from schools in urban areas. For instance, 
we found that rural Iowa students participate in a significant number and variety of 
high school extracurricular activities. This is consistent with research indicating that 
students from smaller rural school engage in more extracurricular activities and assume 
more leadership roles than do students from larger schools (for a review of this research, 
see Andre & Holland, 1987X Downey (1980) associates a high level of involvement 
among rural youth with developing increased perseverance. Perhaps this perseverance, 
developed through the rural family and fostered through school involvement, is readily 
transferred to other educational experiences, specifically post-secondary persistence. 
This certainly merits examination in future research. 

While many characteristics of our nonpersisters warrant close attention, one of our most 
notable findings was the number of nonpersisters eventually earning a degree. Indeed, 
out of a total of 50 nonpersisters, both two-and four-year, 26 (52%) eventually obtained 
a college degree. These results are remarkable given previous research on rural youth in 
higher education. As noted, much of the research on the educational attainment of rural 
youth has been discouraging. In the course of critically evaluating this research, it 
became obvious to us that many of the finding in previous studies were not descriptive 
of rural youth from Iowa*s small rural schools, or, we suspect, in much of the rural 
Midwest. 

Part of the reason that our results differ from much earlier work may be due to 
conceptual confusion in some earlier studies. Tinto (1987) has questioned the accuracy 
and usefulness of existing data on student withdrawal. As he (1987) contends: 

Not all student departures from institutions of higher education lead to withdrawal 
from the broader system of higher education. Many institutional departures result 
in the migration of persons to other institutions of higher education (institutional 
transfer). Others result in only a temporary withdrawal from education (stopouts). 
In both cases, many institutional departures eventually earn their college degrees 
from other institutions of higher education, though quite a few require more than 
four years to do so. (p. 9). 

Further, Tinto (1987) notes that individual commitments to education take two major 
forms: goal and institutional. Among rural students pursuing higher education, it is 
likely that those students who entered an institution and persisted until graduation 
exhibited a high degree of commitment both to their institution and to the goal of 
graduation. A higher degree of institutional commitment may be demonstrated by 
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higher rates of sorority and fraternity membership among the four-year persisters in our 
study. Astin (1984) argues that greater levels of stuaent involvement in post-secondary 
institutions are associated with higher levels of integration and development and, thus, 
will increase the likelihood that the student will persist in that institution. On the other 
hand, those students who transferred from one institution to another before earning 
their degree probably possessed less commitment to the particular institution, along with 
less involvement, and a greater commitment to the goal of graduation. 

Research in the past has indicated that rural students are "at risk" for academic failure 
and college attrition (Aylesworth & Bloom, 1976; Brown, 1985). Of our respondents who 
withdrew from a post-secondary program before completion, the majority were enrolled 
in programs requiring two years or less. 

As mentioned above, two-year nonpersisters included students who withdrew from the 
institution and transferred to another two- or four-year institution as well as those who 
departed from the entire educational system. Several factors may help account for 
withdrawal decisions among this group. Every two-year nonpersister placed marriage 
and family life far above other values. (Indeed, three-fourths of them were married, the 
highest marriage rate among all respondents in our study). Perhaps traditional values 
seriously conflict with the educational goals of this group. Consistent with this is the 
fact that students in this group exhibited lower levels of achievement motivation as 
early a^ t^e eighth grade when compared to persisters. Further, two-year nonpersisters 
perceived themselves as being ill-served in terms of educational and occupational 
counseling in high school. Considering that a significant number of these students 
withdrew for financial reasons and/or career indecision, it appears that they may have 
failed to receive much needed career and financial aid counseling. 

It should be notel, however, that 11 of the nonpersisters eventually did attain two- or 
" four-year degrees. This finding may be related to the fact that nonpersisters had higher 
achievement tests scores than persisters, indicating that those who voluntarily withdraw 
are more academically capable, and, therefore, tend to be more critical of their college 
experience. 
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Another notable finding was the number of our four-year nonpersisters who eventually 
attained a degree. Almost 80 percent of those students who withdrew from a four-year 
institution went on to complete a program. This includes completion of both two- and 
four-year degrees. For instance, many of our students who withdrew from a four-year 
program transferred to a two-year institution. Some students later transferred back to a 
four-year institution. Perhaps their initial decisions to enroll in four-year institutions 
were inappropriate and they would have been better suited to a two-year institution. 
Their decision to enter a four-jear institution may have been influenced by greater 
participation among this group in college preparatory programs in high school. Indeed, 
students enrolled in college preparatory courses may mistakenly assume that they arc 
expected to enroll in a four-year institution immediately after high school, when some 
may be better served by attending a two-year institution. Also, one must not 
underestimate the effects of the separation from the rural family on decisions to 
withdraw. We speculate that among nonpersisters* reasons for withdrawal is the desire 
to relocate closer to their family. As noted earlier, rural family values play a big role in 
the lives of rural youth. For example, four-year nonpersisters were twice as likely to be 
married than were four-year persistcrs. This pull toward family and marriage may be 
stronger in our group of nonpersisters and, in turn, have a profound effect on 
educational attainment. 

Four-year nonpersisters also indicated that they withdrew because of financial reasons. 
It may be that these students would have benefitted from counseling to first earn an 
associate's degree at a less expensive community college and later transfer to a four-year 
institution. Research needs to determine the effects (positive and negative) of varied 
attendance patterns on persistence among rural students. 

Unexpectedly, we found that our group of four-year nonpersisters were more often 
leaders in extracurricular activities during high school. One would intuitively think 
that four-year persisters would more likely be leaders. However, perhaps four-year 
nonpersisters were so involved with extracurricular activities that they gave less priority 
to planning their educational and career goals. In addition, nonpersisters worked more 
hours in paid employment during high school which would further conflict with future 
planning. As mentioned previously^ four-years nonpersisters were considerably less 
likely than persisters to have given much thought to college while in the eighth grade. 
Consequently, these four-year nonpersisters may have been ill-prepared when making 
college-related decisions, including choice of major. Evidence supporting this is found 
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from our findings indicating a preponderance of program changes (changing majors) 
among four-year nonpersisters. Certainly, this needs to be investigated more fully* 

In summary^ it app»^ars that the educational attainment of rural Iowa youth is non- 
reflective of rural youth as typically portrayed in the literature* In part, this may be 
due to failure of earlier research to distinguish different rural settings. Further, 
although the majority of the rural youth in our study who withdrew from a post- 
secondary institution eventually earned a degree, future research needs to examine more 
closely those rural youth who leave the post-secondary system entirely. In addition, the 
majority of our respondents, both persisters and nonpersisters, indicated serious 
dissatisfaction with the career counseling they received in high school. Certainly, 
research in the future must examine the significance of such perceptions on educational 
decisions. 
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Appendix A 

Methodology 



Sample Selection 



We began our process of sample selection by randomly selecting 11 rural Iowa school 
districts with enrollments of less 300 from a total of 98 such districts ( Iowa Education 
"^'^rectOTv, 1986-1987 School Year). The choice of districts of this particular size was made, 
in part, because of calls from researchers for a database on this sizable group (Nachtigal, 
1979; Helge, 1983). Additionally, these small rural districts remain politically vulnerable to 
reorganization efforts and other legislative action intended to improve their effectiveness 
and inefficiency. 

Our initial sampling frame consisted of 236 rural Iowa students from the graduating class 
of 1983. This particular group was chosen because although educational and occupational 
careers are not firmly established five years out of high school, by this point students can 
be expected to be on at least somewhat established "pathways." Moreover, we felt that they 
were close enough to their high school experiences to be able to reflect upon them 
accurately. 



Initially, we contacted superintendents in each of the 1 1 school districts via telephone to 
explain the purpose of the study. We asked the superintendents for the names, aclclresscs, 
and telephone numbers of all students from their district in the graduating class of 1983. 
In the event that student addresses and telephone numbers were not available, we requested 
parents' addresses and phone numbers. We also requested that each superintendent provide 
a cover letter that we could copy and send along with the survey to demonstrate the school 
district's support of our research. All of the superintendents agreed to participate in the 
study. 

Following the phone contact, a letter reiterating our telephone conversation was sent to each 
superintendent as well as the high school principal. In this letter, we again specified the 
information we requested (i.e., student names, addresses, and telephone numbers). In 
addition, we included a sample copy of the cover letter that we wished them to prepare. 
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Unfortunately, the lists of students that were sent to us rarely contained all of the 
information we needed. Only a few of the school districts gave students* phone numbers, 
and most provided students* names and parents* addresses. At times this made it almost 
impossible to use directory assistance to get the phone number of the students. We called 
superintendents again to request this information, but many sAll sent parental phone 
numbers. 

Survey Instrument 

A survey instrument was developed to gain information from each high school graduate 
for the years 1983 through 1987. We selected survey items from the ongoing High School 
and Beyond study (National Center for Educational Statistics, 1983). These items have 
all been carefully field tested and have highly satisfactory reliability and validity. 

We chose our items primarily from the following areas: high school background, 
parental educational and occupational background, educational attainme.it, employment 
history, attitudes and interests, and participation in voluntary groups. W^ selected these 
areas because of their demonstrated relationships with our outcomes of interest; namely, 
the relationship of educational aspirations and attainment to employment (Brodd ct. al. 
1985; Brown, 1985; Fagg, 1982; Farris, Boyd, & Shoffner, 1985; Mclntire, Cobb, & Prcatt, 
1986). We pretested the survey with a sample of individuals from a population similar 
to our proposed research sample. 

In addition, we chose a cover design directly related to rural Iowa youth and included a 
transcript release form for each participant to sign on the inside front cover. 

Data Collection 

Precpn^qct. We began our data collection procedure with a precontact of each student. 
As stated earlier, we had difficulty obtaining the majority of student telephone numbers. 
As a result, prior to telephoning students, we spent a great deal of time calling pa^rents 
for students* phone numbers. Still, we believe this effort was worthwhile. Several 
studies demonstrated that contacting respondents before sending a survey significantly 
increases response rates (Linsky, 1975). 

Initial Mailing. After a precontact, we then sent the survey to each student. The survey 
was accompanied by a cover letter from the researchers, a cover letter from the district 
superintendent or principal, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Wc sent a different 
cover letter to students whom we were unable to contact by phone. 
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First Follow-Up. One week after the initial mailing, we sent a postcard to remind the 
students to complete the survey or to thank them for their participation. We included 
our phone number on this postc. rd and urged the student to call us collect if they had 
misplaced the survey. 

Second FoHow-Ud. T he second follow-up occurred three weeks after the initial mailing. 
As with the initial mailing, we included the survey and a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. We also included a different cover letter that specifically addressed the 
importance of the research study. 

T hird Follow-Up. Seven weeks after the initial mailing, we executed a third follow-up. 
This follow-up procedure included sending a survey, a self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
and a new cover letter by certified mail. 

On-site Visits- The next step in our data collection strategy consisted of on-site visits to 
participating schools to collect transcript information on each respondent. The 
information we collected included the following: (a) achievement test scores from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade, (b) ACT scores, (c) kindergarten through twelfth 
grade absenteeism rates, (d) graduating class rank, (e) high school grade point average, 
and (e) number of failing grades ia high school. In order to check the accuracy of 
students* responses, we collected information regarding student participation in 
extracurricular activities as well as parent education level and occupation. We spoke at 
length with school personnel (i.e., superintendent, principal, or counselor) to determine 
the dropout rate for the class of 1983 as well as to select further information about the 
students and the school. We found these often informal conversations to be 
exceptionally valuable in helping us understand our findings. 

A "Principal Survey" was left with each principal or primary administrator during our 
site visits. All 1 1 administrators returned the survey. This survey consisted of questions 
relating to the "nature of the human environment in and around school, interaction 
among staff, students, and parents, level of academic involvement between students and 
teachers, discipline and reward structures.** Additionally, each administrator was asked 
to describe how closely their responses reflected the conditions that existed while our 
sample attended high school. 
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Nonrespondents 



Several weeks after we had completed the third follow-up, we made attempts to contact 
our nonrespondents. We were able to contaci 32% of the nonrespondents for whom v/c 
had current phone numbers. During our t<jlephone interview with the nonrespondents, 
we asked them several selected questions from our survey. The general finding of this 
follow-up is that our nonrespondents did not differ significantly from our respondents 
on a number of important dimensions (i.e., school achievement, class rank, 
extracurricular participation in high school, occupation, and cducationr:! attainment). 
This confirmed that our respondent sample wan representative of rural Iowa youth from 
school districts with an enrollment of I^ss than 300. 

Data Processing and Analysis 

Data from the survey and the transcript information were coded into machine-readable 
form preparatory to statistical analysis. Data analysis were performed using Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (SPSSX) computer program. The data were nominal in 
nature, thus frequencies were the most commonly used statistical procedure. In 
subsequent repo Is we will analyze the data in more detail using multi-variate 
procedures. 
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Appendix B 

Questionnaire 
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Th«nk you for accepting our InvitAtion to psrticipAta In RURAL PATHWAYS. Thl« li 
a voluntary but iaportant survay. V« art pUaaad that you hava agreed to par- 
ticlpata. Your cooperation and participation tiiH help ua learn sore about the 
experiences of rural high school students and their plans for the future. 

All inforaation which would parole identification of the individual will be held 
in strict confidence, will be used only by persons engaged in and for the pur- 
poses of this survey, and will not be disclosed or released to others for any 
purposes except aa required by lav. 
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ATTENTION! 



Consent Forn 



As pare of this study* you are requested to grant permission for 
acces3 to your school records. All iQformation collected will be confi- 
dential and only the researchers will have access to this Infortoatiun. 



I have read and understand the above stateaent and the attached letter. 
1 give permission to h'dye. ny school records released to the researchers 
involved in this study. 

Your Haae (please print)^ 

Your Signature^ 



Date 



I 





That's all Che questions we have. Thank you for your rirae and participation. 
Please write in anything else that you think we should know about ruraf schools 
Atid their effect on you. 



NOTE: Have y"u read anil signed the i:rniisj:rlpt rele:t<ie form found on 
tlie inside front cover of thlf- survey? 
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CENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 
PLEASE READ EACH QUESTION CAREFULLY. 



It Is Iwportant that you follow the directions for Responding to each kind of 
question. Tliese are: 

{CIRCLE ONE I 

Wliat is the color of your eyes? (CIRCLE ONEJ 

Srown 1 If the color of your eyes Is 

L gi'een, you would circle the 

Creen (y nunber to the right of "Green." 

Another color A 

(CIRCLE ALL TIIAT APPLY| 

Last week, did you do any of tha folloving? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY] 

a. See a play 1 if you went to a movie and 

b. Co to a novie @ attended a sporting event, last 

c. Attend a sporting event.. ^I) week, you would circle the two 

nujibars as shown. 

(CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH LINE) 

Do you plan to do any of the following next weak? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH 
LINE] 

Not 

Yes Sure No If you plan to study at a 

friend's house, do not plan to 
a- Visit a relative 1...2..(j> visit a relative, and are not 

b. Co to a nuseura 1..^..3 sure about going to a cuseuii next 

c. Study at a friend's house. . (p . .2. . .3 week, you would circle one number 

on each line as shown 

(WRITE IN) 

Uhafc is your favorite sport? (CIRCLE ONE] 

Football I u your favorite sport Is Ice hockey. 

Basketball 2 you would circle the number to the 

Baseball 3 right of "Other" and write "Ice 



Other (WRITE IN) 



tj^iJ^H ' Mockey" on the line as shown. 



SoQe questions ask what you were^doing during a specific tiae period. For 
example. "What were you doing during September 19837" Please watch for these 
tine references and make sure you are thinking about the correct month and year. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 

1. You may skip .my question you do not wish to answer. 

2. Wo lire nskhiR yoti thffio qtiestiotis in order to gnther Information about what 
hnppoiis to rural students as they move out of high school and make decisions 
about post-secondary education and work. 

3. Your responses will be merged with those of other students, and the answers 
you give will never be identified as yours. 



WE HOPE YOU WILL ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. BUT YOU HAY SKIP 
QUESTION YOU DO NOT WISH TO ANSWER. 



SECTION I. 
HIGH SCHOOL BACKGROUND 



1. Vhich ot the following bitt diicrlbit y9ur high school prograo? {CIRCLE 



ONE I 



VocAttonal (OccupstlonAl prsparatlon) 



Other 

2. Uiva you ttken iny high school courses In ths following aress which havs 
equipped you for a beginning Job In that aree? (CIRCLE ONE HUHBER FOR EACH 
LINE) 

Tea No 

e. Agriculture* Including horticulture 1....2 

b. Auto nechanlca 1....2 

.c. CocuBorclal arts 1....2 

d. Cooputar prograisning or ccaputei: 

operations I. . . .2 

f. Construction tredea: 

1) Cerpentry, ceblnet aeklng, or aiUwork. . . .1 . . . .2 

2) Electrical 1 2 

3) Heaonry 1 2 

4) ?lumblng I. ...2 

f. Dreftlng I.... 2 

g. Electronlca.' 1....2 

h. Hone econoalca. Including dletetlca 

and child care 1 2 

1. Mechine ahop 1....2 

J. Salea or aerchendiaing I. ...2 

k. Secretariel» atenographlc* typing* 

or other office work 1....2 

1. Uftlding 1 2 

n. Other (Oeacriba) . 



3. Vhich of the following beat daacribea your gredea in high achool? 
(CIRGU ONEl 

Hoacly A (a nuiaericel average of 90-100) I 

About helf A end half 5 (8S-89) 2 

Mostly B (80-84) 3 

About hslf B and half C (7S*79) 4 

HoBtly C (70.74) 5 

About half C end helf D (6S-69) 6 

t^dstly D (60-64) 7 

Hostly below D (below 60) 8 
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SECTION vn 

PERSONAL HISTORY 

1. To whet extent heva you volunterily perticipeted in the following groups 
aince you laft high school? (By volunterily, we seen you are not an 
employee of the group; by active perticlpant, we mean thet you attend the 
meetinga or eventa; by member only, ve seen that you are on a mailing or 
telephone Hat ao thet: you ere kept informed of meetinga and eventa.) 
(CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH LINE] 

icilv* M«*k«r Hoc 
fXtUtfnt Mir alt 



a. Union, fera trade or professionel aaaociation .^...1 2 

b. Church or church*related activities 1 2 

c. A sorority or fraternity 1 2 

d. A social, hobby, garden, or card playing group 1 2 

e. Sport teaos or sport clubs 1 2 

f. A literary, art, discussion or study group 1 2 

g. A student governnent, newspaper. Journal 

or yearbook staff 1 2 

h. A drama club or theater group .* 1 2 

1. An orcheatra« band, chorus or other ousicel group 1 2 

j. Political organization 1. 2 

k. Another voluntary group in which I participate 

(DESCRIBE) 1 2 



2. How iaportant la eech of the following to you in your life? (CIRCLE ONE 
NUMBER FOR EACH LINE) 



a. Being auccessful in ny lino of work 1 2 3 

b. Finding the right person to oarry and 

having a heppy feaily life , 1 2 3 

c. Having lota of money 1 2 3 

d. Having etrong friendships 1 2 3 

e. Being able to find ateady work 1 2 3 

f. Being a leedar in ay community 1 2 3 

g. Being able to give ay children better 

opportunitiaa than I've had 1 2 3 

h. Living close to parents and relativea 1 2 3 

i. 'Getting av*ey from thia erea of the country 1 2 3 

j. Working to correct aocial and economic 

inequalitiea 1 2 3 

k. Having children 1 2 3 

1. Having leisure time to enjoy ay own interests 1 2 3 



(CONTINUE TO NEXT PAGE) 
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U Estlnate how veil you hiivt done In til of your course work or programs 
during Che period tlnce you left high school. (CIRCLE ONE) 

Hostly A (3. 75-4.00 grtde point tverage) 

About half A and half B (3.2S-3.7a grade point average) 

Mostly 8 (2.7S-3.24 grade point average) 

About half B and half C (2.25*2.74 grade point average) 

Hostly C (1.75-2.24 grade point average) 

About half C and half D (1.25-1.74 grade point average) \'\ 

Hostly D or below (leii than 1.25) 

Have not taken any couraei for which grades were given 



(CONTINUE TO SECTION VI 1) 
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4, Have you taken any of the following testtT (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH 
LVNE] 

Yet No 

a. College Board SAT test 1 2 

b. ACT tests l \% 

c. Armed Services Vocational Aptitude 

Battery (ASVAB) 1 % 

5. Vhich of the job categories below comes closest to the kind of work you did 
/or pay vhlU in high school? (If aora than ona kind of work, choose all 
that apply.) (CIRCLE ALL THAT APfLTI 

Did not work for pay i 

Lawn work or *odd Jobs 2 

Ualter or waitress in a restaurant or 

drlve-ln 3 

Babysitting or child care 4 

Fara or agricultural work 5 

Fnctory work, unskilled or senl-skillad 6 

Skilled trade 7 

Other aanual labor 8 

Store clerk or salesperson 9 

Office or clerical 10 

Hospital or health H 



Other 



6. While in high school* ebout how asny hours par weak on the average did you 
work for pay outside your own hoae? (CIRCLE ONE] 



I 



None I 

1-4 hours per week 2 

5-14 hours per week 3 

15-21 hours per week , 4 

22-29 hours per week 5 

30-34 hours per week ( 

35 hours or more per week 7 

7. How Buch do you agree with each of the following stateaents about your high 
school? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH L1NE| 



a. School should have placed sore •"•*»iIf ••••.x.s •-«.kt« ttr*«ttr •»»tr 
erephasls on basic acadeaic subjects 

(oath, sclance, English, etc.) \ 2 3 4 5 

b. School should hove placed nort 
eaphasls on vocational and 

technical prograas 1 2 3 4 5 

c. School did not off.er enough 

practical work experience \ 2 3 4 5 

d. School provided ne with counseling 

that helped ne continue my education 1 2 3 4 5 

a. School provided ae with counseling 

that helped ne find eaploynent 1 2 3 4 5 

00 



I 



t 



I. Old you paceiclpac* ttv any of ch« following cypas of acclvtcies either In 
or ouc of high schooti (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH UNE) 

*c:i*«ly iUt r«(ilrlp«c«4 
f«ttlclMc« •( etfl(«() •( blltc«( 

A. VArslcy AChleclc caaas .'...1 2 3 

b. Ochar echUdc ceaas • in or ouc of 

school 1 2 3 

c. Chaar laadara, pap club, aajoractes 1 2 3 

d. Debacing or draaa 1 2 3 

• . Band or orchascra 1 2 3 

f. Chorus or danca 1 2 3 

g. Hobby clubs such as phocography, nodal 

building* hoc rod, alaccronlcs, crafcs 1 2 3 

h. Honorary clubs, such as Baca Club or 

National Honor Soclacy I *...2 3 

1. School newspaper, oagazlne, yearbook, 

annual. , 1 2 3 

J. School subjecc-aaccer clubs, such as 

science, history, language, business, 

*rc 1 2 3 

k. Scudtnc council, scudant governaant, 

pollclcAl club 1 2 3 

I. VocACloi.al aducaclon .clubs, such as 

Future lloaaaakers. Teachers, Future 

Farners of Aaerlca, DECA, FBLA, or 

i VICA 1 4. 3 

a. Vouch organUacions in Che comaunlcy, 

such as Scoucs, Y, ecc 1 2 3 

n. Church acclvicies, including youch 

groups *. 1 2 -.3 

o. Junior Achieyenenc 1 2 3 

9. Which of thft following people lived In the saiaa household uich you during 
high school? ICIRCU AIX THAT APPLY| 



c. Ocher oale guardian (scep*fachar 

or foscer facher) 3 

<9. Hocher 4 

0, Ocher fenale guardian (scsp*aocher 

or foscer oocher) 5 

f. Drothar(s) and/or slscer(s) 

(Including scap- or haU-) 6 

g. Grandparenc(s) 7 

h. Hy husband/wife 6 

1. Hy child or oy children 9 

J. Ocher^relaclveCs) (children or 4dulcs) 10 

k. Non-relacive(s) (children or adulcs) II 
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2. Butueen the Cine you l^ft high school and the i)r<i:.ent ilnitt. have you with 
drawn fron eny school before you coupleted your stuillus ac that school? 



(CIRCLE ONE] 



a. Uliat were your reasons for wlchdrawlng? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH 
LINEJ 

Hy Hoc oy 
reesons reasons 

1) I could noc afford co go full clae or conclnue 

In school 1 2 

2) I was working full cine 1 2 

3) I was working pare cine I i 

A) I goc aarrled. had a baby, or cook on ocher 

faally responslblUcles 1 2 

6) I was undecided abouC career plans 1 2 

6) There was coo mich pressure or scraln with ay 

load of school work i 2 

/) The school prograa was not relevanc Co che work 

I wanced "-o do 1 2 

8) I was falling or noC doing as well as I wanCed 1 2 

9) Other (EXPUIN) 



3. If you changed posc-secondary Institutions (college, jr. college, voce- 
tionel inscicuces), what were your reesons for chenglng schools? (If you 
have chenged schools nore then onca, please answer for the aosc recenc 
Clme.) (CIRCU ONE NUHBER FOR EACH UH£| 

My Noc ay 
reasons reasons 

«. Old noc change schools 1 2 

b. Hy incerescs chenged, end ny foraer school did 

noc ofC>r che course of scudy I wanced 1 2 

c. Udnted to attend a less expensive school ...1 2 

d. Wanted be at a saaller school 1 2 

0. Wanted to be at a larger school i 2 

f. Wanted to attend school closer to home 1 2 

g. Wanted to attend a school farther away fron hone 1 2 

h. Wanted to attend a school that would give a'e 

better career opportunities l 2 

1 Wanted to attend a nore prestigious school 1 2 

J. Wanted to attend a school where I could aaxlalze 

ay Intelloctual and personal developaent I .2 

k. Hortf group or social activities of Interest., 1 2 

1. Transferred froa a two-year to a four-year school 

to continue ay education I 2 

la. Faally responsibilities I 2 

n. Health probu-MS or physlcel handicap 1 2 

o. Wanted to transter to an acadealcally less demanding 

school 1 _ ^ ^2 

p. Wanted to transfer to a school that would prepare 

ae more quickly for an occupation 1 2 

q. Other (EXrUlN) 
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SECTION VI 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 



tfe would like Infomttlon about all of tht ichooli you htvt gone to since 
you left hUh achool. flatft aCert with tha first school you went to efter 
high ichool. 



a. First year aftar high ichool: 

Hana of school entered:^ 

Course of study (progrea or vajor): 

Expected length of ecadeaic progrea: 

Did you withdraw from thie school before Yes No 

conpletlng your planned progrea I.... 2 

Completed progrem/degree or certificate earned (describe): 



b. Second yeer efter high school: Yes No 

Continued In ebove nentloned progrea 1....2 

Nana of achool entered: 

Course of study (progrea or nojor): 

Expected length of acadeaic progrea: 

Did you withdraw froa this school before Yes No 

completing your plenned progrea..... I.... 2 

Computed progren/degrea or certificate earned (describe): 



c. Third yeer after high school: Yes No 

^ Continued In ebova Mentioned progran 1....2 

Nana of school entered: 

Course of study (progrea or aejor): 

Expected length of /xcedenlc progrea: 

Did you withdrew froa this school before Yes No 

coitpletlng your plenned progrea 1 2 

Completed prograa/degrea or certificate earned (describe): 



d. Fourth yeer after high school: Yes No 

Continued In ebova Mentioned prograa ..1. .. .2 

Nana of achool entered: 

Course of study (prograa or aejor):^^ 

Expected length of ecedcalc progrea: 

Did you withdraw froa this school before Yes No 

completing your plenned prograa 1....2 

Competed progrea/degrea or certificate earned (describe): 



a. Fifth yeer after high school: Yes No 

Continued in ebove aentioned progrea 1....2 

Nene of school entered: ^ 

Course of study (program or we<or): 

Expected length of acodenic progrea: 

Did you withdraw from this school before Yes No 

completing your planned prograa 1....2 

Completed prograa/degree or certificate earned (describe): 



Did your mother (stepmother or femele guerdlen) usually work during the 
following periods of your lifeT [CIRCLE ONE NiniBER FOR EACH LINE| 



Mik »«t«.lU« t|«« k«M«« $tt*f 

a. Wlien you were in high school 1....2 3. . . . . .ii. . . . . .5 

b. When you were in eleaentery 

school 1....2 3 U 5 

c. Before you went to eleaentery 

school 1. . . .2 3 It 5 

(COHTIKUE TO NEXT PACE) 
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SECTION n 
CENERAL BACKGROUND INFORHAIION 



Th« n«xc qutsclons a$k abouc your parencs or guardians. PUase answer for those 
parent* with k*hoiB you lived In high school. For axample, it you have boch a 
natural fachar and a scap.fathar or ochar aala guardian, answer for the aala who 
lived in cha saaa houaahold with you. If you did noc live with elcher, use che 
Ciifc*|ory--Oid noc liva with fachar (acapfacher or aala guardian). 

Plaeta answer for chft aaaa paraone In lacar quaacions chec ask abouc your fecher 
or your aocher. 

1. riaaea daecrlba balov cha Job bald by your father (ecepfecher or sale 
guardian) while you were la high ecbool. 

(UEITC IN)^ . 

Which of che cecegorlee below coaee cloeeec co deecrlblng your father's 
jobf iCiRCU ONEl 

Did noc live wlch father (tcepfecher or aele guerdlan) 1 



CLERICAL juch ee benk coUer. bookkeeper, eecrecery, cyplst, 
neil cerrier, dckec agenc 2 

CRAFTSMAN such es beker, eutosoblle nc^henlc. aechlniec. peincer, 

pluaber, celephone Insceller, cerpencer j 

Farmer, fasm manager 

homemaker or housewife only 5 

LABORER such ee conecrucdon worker, cer weeher, senlcary worker, 

fera leborer g 

MANAGER, ADMINISTRATOR such ee eeles aeneger. of Hce ainagir, ' - ^ 
echool edalnlecracor, buyer, raeCeurenc aeneger. governaenc 

officiel 7 

MILITARY such ee career officer, enlleced aen or woaan In the 

Araed Forcee g 

OPERATIVE euch ceec cuccer, eeseabler, aechine operator, 

welder, cexlcab, bue, or cruck driver 9 

PROFESSIONAL euch ee eccouncenc, erclsc, reglecered nurse, 

•ngineer, librerlen, wrlcer, eoclel worker, eccor, eccreefi. 

achlete, poUclclen, but not Including echool ceecher 10 

PROFESSIONAL euch as clergyaen, denclec, phyelclen. lewyer. 

aclentlsc, college ceecher H 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNER euch ae owner of e eaell buelneea. 

concreccor, reeceuranC owner 12 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE euch ee decacdve. police officer or jird, 

eheriff, fire flghcer 13 

SALES such ee seleepereon, advarclelng or Insurance egenc, 

reel escace broker 

SCHOOL TEACHER such ee eleaentary or eecondary .15 

SERVICE such es barber , beeudclen. preccicel nurse, private 

household worker, janitor, weicer 16 

TECHNICAL such as drafcsnen, aedlcel or dencal techniclen, 

coaputer progrannor 

Never worked Ig 

Don't know .' . .19 
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7. Since leevlng high school, heve you cried co enlisc Into env brench of the 
Araed Forceef (CIRCLE OriEl 

Yes I 

No, buc I plan to cry co enlisc socn 2 (If -Yes-, answer a ana 

No, and I don'c plan co enlisc 3 b below) 

a. When did you FIRST encer ecdva alllcery servlcef 



Monch 
Yeer ~ 



b. Whec vee che dece of your lAST eeparecloo froa acc'va eacvlcaf 



Honch 
Yeer ~ 



(CONTINUE TO SECTION VI) 
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b. Second year after graduation: 

Occupation 

Locatlon^ 



Salary weekly raonthly 

Opportunity for promotion (DESCRIBE) 



c. Third year after graduation: 

Occupation 

Location 



Salary weekly ^nonthly 

Opportunity for pronotlcn (DESCRIBE) 



d. Fourth year after graduation: 

Occupation 

Location 



Salary ^weekly ^Bonthly 

Opportunity for prosotlon (DESCRIBE) 



e. Current occupation: 

Occupation 

Location 



Salary ^weekly aonthly 

Opportunity for proaotlon (DESCRIBE) 



6. Hov far Is your currant aeployaant aita froa tha city or co&aunlty where 
you lived aa a senior In high achoolr fCIRClE OHE] 

Sane place I lived In when X was a senior In high school I 

Less than SO allea 7.... 2 

50 to 99 alles 3 

100 to 199 olles U 

200 to 499 n lies 5 

SOO alles or nore 6 



2. Viiat was the highest level of education your father (stepfather or nale 
guardian) conpletedf (CIRCLE ONE) 



Did not live with father (stepfather or nale guardian) I 

Less than high school graduation 2 

High school graduation only 3 

Vocational, trade, or business P (Less than two years A 

school after high school * ^^^o years or more S 

(Less than two years of college.... 6 
(Two or nore years of college 

(Including 2 •year degree) 7 

(Finished college (4-or S-yr degree. 8 

(Hester's degree or equivalent 9 

(Ph.D., H.D. or other advanced 

^ professional degree 10 

Don't know II 

3. ?lease describe below the Job held by your sother (stepoother or feasle 
gusrdlan) while you were In- high school. (VRITE IN) 



College program. 



Vhlch of the categories b>ilov cocas closest to describing your mother's 
Job? (CIRGLS ONE] 

Did not live with father (stepfather or male gusrdlan) I 

CLERICAL such ss bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, 

osll carrier, ticket agent 2 

CRAFTSHAH such as baker, autoaoblle mechanic, machinist, painter, 

pluiaber, telephone Installer, carpenter 3 

FARMER, FARM KANAGER A 

HOHEHAKER OR HOUSEWIFE ONLY 5 

LABORER such as construction worker, cer wesher, sanitary worker, 

farm laborer 6 

KANAGER, ADHINISTRATOR such cs sales manager « office manager, 

school administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, governaent 

official ' 7 

HILITARY such as career officer, enlisted msn or woean In the 

Armed Forces o 

OPERATIVE such meat cutter, assembler, machine operator, 

welder, taxlcab, bus, or truck driver :. 9 

PROFESSIONAL such as sccountant, artist, reglstet^d nu *ce, 

engineer, librarian, writer, social worker, actor, sctress, 

athlite, politician, but not Including school teecher ....10 

PROFESSIONAL such as clergyman, dentist, physician, lawyer, 

scientist, college teecher 11 

PROPRIETOR OR OVKER such es owner of a small business, 

contrsctor, resteurant owner 12 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, police officer or guard, ' 

sheriff, flra fighter 13 

SALES such as salesperson, advertising or Insurance agent, 

real estate brokur lA 

SCHOOL TEACHER such as elementary or secondsry IS 

SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse, private 

household Worker, Janitor, waiter 16 

TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical or dental technician, 

conputer progranmer 17 

Never worked .A r|8 

Don't know .Xtl9 
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What vas tha highaac laval of •ducttion your sqcher (scepnocher or Ceoale 
guardian) coat^lated? CCUCLE ONE] 

Did noc liv« with Bother (scepnoChar or feaale guardian) I 

Ltss than high school graduation 2 

High school graduation only 3 



Vocational, trada, or buslnaas 
achool a£tar high school 



College prograa. 



Oon*c know. 



(Lass than two years 4 

CTwo years or noro 5 

ILess than two years of college.... 6 
|Two or aora years ot college 

(including 2-year degree) 7 

CFinished college (4*or 5-yr degree. 8 

(Master's degree or equivalent 9 

(Ph.D., H.D.'or other advanced 

professional degree 10 

11 



5. How such did each of the following parsons influence your plans for after 
high school? (CIROL£ ONE HUMBEt FOR EACH LINE) 

Hoc at all Soaawhat A great deal 



a. Your father 1 2 

b. Your aothar 1 2 

c. A guidance counselor 1 2 

d. Teechers 1 2 

e. Military recruiters 1 2 

f. College recruiters 1 2 

g. Male bast friend 1 2 

h. Fenale best friend 1 2 



6. What did the following people think you should heve done efter high school? 
(CIRCLE ONE NUMBER (OR EACH LINE] 

C«c • •t M Cuttr rk»f I 
i« fvll*clM •^^f' •llltio 4m*k 4m*t MB 
c«tU|« Klitkkly ••r«lc« cir« kM« •fflj 

1....2 3 4. ...5. ...6. ..7 

1....2 3 4. ...5. ...6. ..7 

1....2 3 4. ...5. ...6. ..7 

I. ...2 3 4. ...5. ...6. ..7 

I. ...2 3 4. ...5. ...6. ..7 



a. Your father 

b. Your aother , 

c. h guidence counselor 

d. Teechers 

e. Friends or reletives 
ebout your own Agt.. 



7. Please chink of your closest friend in high school. As fer as you know, 
ere the following statements true or false for hia/herl (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER 
FOR EACH LINEI 

Tnie Falsa 



a. Cot good grades 1 2 

b. Uas interested in school 1 2 

c. Attended classes regularly 1 2 

d. Planned to go to college 1 2 

O as popular with others 1 2 

ERIC 



, section v 
empijoyment history 

...Please start with the first Job you held after high school, 
even If it started while you were still in school. Then go 
on to the next job you held and answer the qiies^tions about 
chat job. 

...BE SURE TO INCUJDE YOUK CURRENT JOB 

...If you havi: MORE THAN ONE JOB AT A TIME, pleaso list then 
separately. 

...If you have had TOO MANY JOBS TO FIT. please nake sure to 
put yo<ir curren t .Qt mosc recenc job in even if that aeans 
leaving out soae jobs. 

...If you UOULD LIKE HELP UITii THESE QUESTIONS, please call us 
collect at area code 319*335-5311 



1. How satisfied are you with tha following aspects of your present or cost 
recent: job? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH LINE] 

••CllllU Utt$tUi »Ul«CllfU4 <lll«lllfU4 

a. Working conditions 1 2 3 4 

b. Opportunity for protsotion 
and advanceaent with this 

eaployer 1 2 3 4 

c. Opportunity for developing 

new skills 1 2 3 4 

2. Were you willing to move froa your hone town in order to get the job you 
wansedr (CIRCLE ONEl 

Yes. I was willing to caove away 1 

Yes, it oade no difference to ae 2 

Yes. but I preferred to find work 

in this coaaunity 3 

Ho, I was not willing to oove 4 

3. How many jobs (part- ties or full-tine) heve you held since leaving high 
school? 

4. Since leaving high school^ how sany times have you been out of work for at 
least three consecutive aonths? 



5. Ue uould like infonaetion about all the jobs you have held since leaving 
high school. Please start with tha first job you held, 
a. First year efter graduation: 

Occupation, 

Location^ 



Salary ^weekly nonchly 

Opportunity for proraotion (DESCRIBE) 
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Between the tiae you left high school and the present time, have you 
enrolled in or did you take clttses tt tny school such as college or uni- 
versity, graduata or professional school, service academy or school, busi- 
ness school » trade school* technical institute, vocational school, conmu- 
nity collega* and so forthr (Do not include Arned Forces training pro* 
grsns.) ICIRCU ONE] 

^ V 

No 2^ 

Between the tiae you left high school and the present titae, have you held 
full-tiae or-part-tiae job of any kind? {CIRCLE OHE| 

Yes 1 

Ho..r 2 {If ''Ho", skip to page 18. Section VI) 



(CONTINUE TO SECTION V) 
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8. Hott much did each of the following interfere with your education In high 
school? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH LINE| 



Hot at 
all 



Somewhat 



A great 
deal 



a. Courses were too hard 1 2 3 

b. Hard to adjust to school 

school routine 1 2 3 

c. Poor teaching 1 2 3 

d. Poor study habits 1 2 3 

Q. Courses were too easy 1 2 3 

Please rate your school on each of the following aspects. (CIRCLE ONE 
NUMBER FOR EACH LINE I 

Don't 

Poor Fair Cood Excellent know 



a. Condition of buildings and 

c lassrooBS 1 2 3 A. 

b. Library facilities 1 2 3 A. 

c. Quality of academic instruction...! 2 3 4. 

Reputation in the cooiaunity 1 2 3 4. 

Teacher interest in students 1 2 3 <i. 

Effective discipline 1 2 3 <i. 

Fairness of discipline 1 2 3 <>. 

School spirit 1 2 3 <>. 



d. 

8. 
f. 
g- 

h. 



10. At what age do you expect to: 

QUESTION] 



(CIRCLE ONE NUMBER OR HARK AH "X** FOR EXCH 



d. 



f« 4« 4m « 9ii4«ff 

Get married? 1...2 3 _ 

Have your first 

child 1...2 3 _ 

Start your first 
regular (not 

sunsmer Job? 1...2....3 

Live in your own 

hone or apartment? .. .1. . .2. .. .3 

Finish your full- 
tine education 1...2....3 



AS« in 7««t»: 



It !• 21 II 29 2« 29 21 it 21 2t mi 



11. Did you expect f o go to college when you vara in the following grades? 
(CIRCLE ONE NUHB^:i FOR EACH LINE] 

Was Hadn't 

When you were . . . not thought 

Tas Ho sure about it 



a. In the 8th grade? 1 2. 

b. In the 9th grade? 1 2. 

c. In tho 10th grade? 1 2. 

d. In the Uth grade? 1 2. 

e. In the 12th grade'^ 1 2. 
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SECTION III 
ADDITIOHAt BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



I. Sts: {CIRCLE ONE| 



HaU I 

FemaU 2 

2. Do you (hlnk of yourself ai a rdllglous person? (CIRCLE ONE] 

Ya«, very I 

Yes. sooewhac 2 

No, noc at All 3 

y. Vhac is your raca? (CIRCLE ONE] 

Black I 

White 2 

Aaerlcan Indian or Alaskan Naclve... 3 
Asian or Pacific Islander 4 

Other (DESCRIBE) 



4. Uov aany brothers end sisters do you heve? Pleeso Include stepbrothers and 
stepsisters If they live, or heve lived In your hooe. (CIRCLE ONE] 

None I 

0ns 2 

TWO 3 

Three 4 

Four S 

Five 6 

Six or Dore 7 

5. Did you coapAete high school? (CIRCLE ONE] 

Yes. ^ 

CIO. sClll In high school 2 

No. left high school without coapletlng 3 

Yes, left high school but heve since pessed a high school 
equivalency test, for exaaple. the GED 4 

6. Vhlch of the following best describes the piece where you currently reside? 
(CIRCLE ONEl 

In e rurel or feral.ng cooaunlty I 

In e sisell city or town of fewer then 
30.000 people that Is not e suburb 

of A larger piece 2 

In a medluA- sized clcy (50.000*100.000 

people) 3 

In a suburb of e nedlua-slzed clty....4k k 

In e large city (100.000-500.000 people S 

In e suburb of e large city 6 

In a very large city (over 50O.OOO people 7 

Q suburb of e very largo city 6 

lltery base or station 9 
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SECTION IV 
JOB AND EDUCATION INFORMATION 



1(a) Pleese describe hf^re whet you aost cj^slry^ Co do September 1983 following 

high school greduetlon. 

(it Note that the first coiuisn of responses bolov Is designated as *deslrfid' 
•'please circle that choice that comes the closest to what yon described above » 

(ti) Please describe hore whet you £SC££££d CO be dol:ig September VJ33 folluwlii); 
high school greduetlon (This Is not necessarily what you desired to' do.) 



(* Note that the second coiuon or responses beiow Is designed as * expected' 
"please circle the choice that coaes ciosest to what you described above.) 

(c) Please describe whet you actuellv did September 1983 following high school 
greduetlon. 

(* Note chat the third coiumn of responses belou Is designated *did' piejsc; 
circie Che choice that comes ciosest to what you described above.) 

(d) Vhlch of the cetegorles below coaes closest to describing the choices 
Indlceted ebove? (CIRCLE ONE FOR EACH COLUHNI 

CLERICAL such es bank teller, bookkeeper, secrotary. typist. W»ci*4 ou 



mall carrier.' ticket agent l....2...i 

CRAFTSMAN such es baker, automobile nechenic. aechinlst. 

'painter, plunber. telephone lnstt.ller, cerpenter 1. ...2...3 

FARMER, FARM MANAGER I 2.. -3 

HOMEHAKER OR HOUSEWIFE ONLY I 2... 3 

LABORER such es construction worker, car washer, sanitary 

worker , fern laborer 1....2...) 

MANAGER, ADMINISTRATOR such as sales aeneger, office manager, 
school edtiinistrator, buyer, resteurent nenager. 

government officiel I.... 2... 3 

MILITARY such es cereer officer, enlisted man or woman in the 

Armed Forces I. ...2.. .J 

OPERATIVE such neat cutter, assembler, nechine operator. 

welder, taxlcab, bus, or truck driver I.... 2 . 3 

PROFESSIONAL such as eccountant, artist, registered nurse, 

engineer, llbrerian, writer, soclel worker, ector, actress. 

athlete, politician, but not Including school teacher I.... 2...) 

PROFESSIONAL Such as clergyman, dentist, physician, lawyer 

scientist^ college teacher 1....2...3 

PROPRIETOR OR OUNER such as owner of a small business. 

contractor, restaurant owner I.... 2... 3 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, police officer 

or guerd. sheriff, fire fighter / I 2... 3 

SALES such as salesperson, advertising or insurance 

agent, real estate broker 1....2...i 

SCHOOLTEACHER such-as elementary or secondary I. ...2.. 3 

SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse. 

private hoiisiehold worker, janitor, waiter I.... 2.. i 

TECHNICAL !>uch us draftsman. mecUcal or dental 

technician, computer programmer 1....2.. i 

SERVING in an apprenticeship progiam or government 

training program I.... 2..,) 

HOMEMAKER (without other Job) : 1 2.,. 3 

SELF-EMPLOYED In your OWN businfss I.... 2... 3 

Working WITHOUT pay in family business or farm 1....2...3 

Hot working 1....2...j 

Attend sciiooi 1....2...3 
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Appendix C 

Tables 
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TABLE I. 



TWO-YEAR ATTENDERS: SUlviMARY INFORMATION 



Persisters Nonpersistcrs 
% (n) % (n) 

Male 42.6 (26) 41.4 (12) 

Female 57.4 (35) 58.6 (17) 

Married 63.8 (39) 72.4 (21) 

First child 36.1 (22) 24.1 (8) 



O - JO - 
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TABLE 2. 

FOUR- YEAR ATTENDERS: SUMMARY INFORMATION 



Persisters Nonpersisters 
% (n) % (n) 

Male 33.8 (23) 23.8 (5) 

Female 66.2 (45) 76.2 (16) 

Married 29.5 (21) 47.5 (10) 

First child 10.0 (7) 14.3 (3) 
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